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SERMON OR MEDITATION THOUGHTS 
EIGHTH TO THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


HAVE hesitated to write this article, because I feel 
that the proper thing is not to spoon-feed the liturgy 
to the faithful, but to let them graze for themselves 
in the rich fields of the Church’s prayer worship. Did 
not Pius X, of saintly memory, utter those immortal 

words which gave impetus to the liturgical movement? They are 
so well known that it irks me to repeat them. But they have not 
yet been sufficiently carried into effect in the practice of the Chris- 
tian life. A great deal has been written on the liturgy in the past 
two or three decades; millions of missals have been sold. No 
doubt, much has been accomplished towards a repristination of 
the Christian life. But just as surely each and every one of my 
readers will admit that he is still falling short of living fully in 
the spirit of the liturgy. 

There are several reasons for this failure; but it is not my 
purpose to write a dissertation on them. Briefly, we do not receive 
the sacraments frequently enough or we do not draw therefrom 
all the nourishment they contain; we do not meditate sufficiently 
on the life-giving truths with which the liturgy abounds, or we 
neglect, in our preoccupation with the affairs of daily life, to 
apply them to these affairs. 

My purpose in this article is to emphasize our failure to make 
the liturgy the subject of faithful meditation, by pointing out, 
at the hand of the collects for the Sundays after Pentecost which 
this issue of ORATE FRATRES covers, the spirit which pervades 
them and how to make it our own in a way to influence our daily 
life. 
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The collect for the eighth Sunday after Pentecost: ‘‘Gra- 
ciously grant us, we beseech Thee, O Lord, the spirit of always 
thinking and doing what is right; that, as we cannot exist without 
Thee, so also we may be enabled to live in accord with Thee.” 

What a wonderful prayer this is!—-simple in its construction, 
felicitous in its phrasing, sweeping in its petition. It expresses the 
spirit of the liturgy of the post-Pentecostal season in a way that 
can hardly be surpassed. The great events of the history of our 
Redemption, with the changing emotions that they produced in 
us, have become a thing of the past. We are left, in the liturgical 
year, like the man who has reached maturity, has gotten married 
or ordained, and now must settle down to the monotony of daily 
life, with only an occasional break in it by some event of minor 
importance and of little emotional reaction. His main concern is 
the ordering of his life in such a way as to meet its exigencies, both 
spiritual and material. 

This collect summarizes these exigencies in a masterful way 
for him who reflects on its terms and its implications. First of all, 
the very fact that it is a petition reminds us of God, who has the 
supreme claim on us. Since He is our creator and our final end, 
our whole being and all our activities ought to be centered on 
Him. That most of us so often forget this, is the great evil which 
we should try to overcome. I fear our education does not stress 
this sufficiently. If father and mother would inculcate this, day 
after day, on the child; if the teachers in the elementary and the 
high school would continue this work, seizing every opportunity 
to impress on the young mind that it comes from God and must 
return to Him, that He is present in all places and sees all things, 
that all thoughts and deeds should be referred to Him and be so 
performed that they may please Him, would not many more of 
us be traveling the road to Him, the road to sanctity, which is 
union with Him? Now that an increasing number of the faithful 
are using the missal, would it not be productive of much fruit if 
their attention were called to this attitude of the liturgy towards 
God? There is no collect in its whole range that does not offer 
an opportunity to recall to them that God is the center around 
which their life should move. 
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The collect of this Sunday stresses this point: “sine te existere 
non possumus—we cannot even have existence without Thee.” 
Therefore ‘‘we should live in accord with Thee.’’ I translate: 
“secundum te,” “‘in accord with Thee,” rather than ‘‘according to 
Thy will,”’ as some editions of the missal do, since it seems to me 
that thus greater stress is put on our duty to lead a supra-terrestrial 
life—a life as much as possible like that of our Father in heaven: 
“But our conversation is in heaven,”’ says St. Paul (Philip. iii, 
20). We have in these words a simple program, but all-embracing 
in its implications. That we live in accord with God, since we 
have our existence from Him at every moment of our life, is a 
strictly logical demand. We see this logical necessity so little. We 
feel, too, many of us, that God’s commandments are a burden. 
We should rather look upon them as a demand of our nature, 
which God has formulated for us that we may not err regarding 
it. We should, therefore, rather love His law, and join with the 
author of Psalm 118 in his repeated expression of delight in it. 

But there is the rub! Our nature is vitiated by the sin of 
our first parents; our understanding is darkened and our will is 
inclined to evil. Left to ourselves we run into error in our judg- 
ments, and our will is too weak to perform the good even when 
we see it: “But I see anothr law in my members fighting against 
the law of my mind’’ (Rom. vii, 23). Therefore the humble 
prayer of the collect to obtain from God the remedy for both these 
evils: ‘‘Grant us graciously, we beseech Thee, the spirit of always 
thinking and doing what is right.’’ Nothing can be more compre- 
hensive than this petition. How blessed and peaceful would be 
our life, how unerringly it would unite us with God here and 
hereafter, if always we would think and do what is right, what 
is “secundum Deum.” 

But we have no claim on God for such an abundance of light 
and strength. We have offended Him and He is justly angry with 
us. The collect recognizes this implicitly. Hence it approaches God 
with that true humility which makes Him look mercifully on even 
the greatest sinner, as our blessed Lord assures us in the parable 
of the publican, in that of the prodigal son, and in His own prom- 
ise to the penitent thief. “‘Propitiatus—graciously,”’ as a favor not 
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at all deserved, but of pure grace grant us this spirit! Without a 
doubt, the more deeply we feel our unworthiness of the favor, the 
more earnestly we request it in the consciousness of our need, the 
more surely and the more abundantly will this spirit be poured 
out upon us. 


We have, then, in this collect a typical expression of the post- 
Pentecostal spirit of the liturgy: the consciousness of God as the 
final end and the norm of our life; the humble confession of our 
total dependence on Him and of our inability to do without Him; 
the sense of our sinfulness and of our need of His mercy; the 
loving confidence that we do not appeal to Him in vain. 


The spirit from which the collect of the eighth Sunday 
flows finds expression also in the following Sundays up to the 
thirteenth, the period of the liturgical year covered by this issue of 
ORATE FRATRES. In each of them there is the unquestioning 
faith that God is the author of our being and its final destination; 
that all good things come from Him and that He knows best what 
will serve our welfare; that He is full of mercy for His children, 
since He knows the clay from which He made them; that His love 
for us moves Him to give beyond the deserts or even the desires of 
those who supplicate Him; that only as faith, hope and charity 
grow in us can we increasingly acquire that love for what He 
commands which will enable us to run without stumbling to the 
attainment of what He has promised us. 


I have not made use of quotation marks in the preceding 
paragraph. But every truth there expressed is found, explicit or 
implicit, in one or all of the collects under consideration. There 
are other truths, too. Especially transparent in these collects is the 
attitude of humility and childlike confidence, based on the liturgy’s 
conviction that we know not what to ask, but that, if we but 
seek the one thing necessary, all the means to attain it will be 
granted abundantly by an all-wise, good and omnipotent Father. 

What a wealth of instruction for all of us, be we learned or 
just the ordinary run of the faithful, is contained in these collects. 
It is not merely cold, theoretical instruction, but intensely, stir- 
tingly practical. Truly, even in these few collects we have an exem- 
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plification of the statement that the liturgy is the “‘primary and 
indispensable source of the true Christian spirit.’’ 

The treatment I have given this collect provokes a reflection. 
We are urged to meditate; the saints are quoted to the effect that 
he that does not meditate is on the road to hell. Books of medita- 
tion unnumbered have been produced in recent centuries. Various 
methods, more or less simple, have been evolved to make medita- 
tion productive of its purpose. Yet it must be admitted that the 
vast majority of the faithful have not used these books and are 
ignorant of these methods. It must be admitted, too, that even 
those that have had access to the books and have been instructed 
in the one or the other method have not consistently made use of 
book or method. Without a doubt, many of them have formed 
their life more or less according to Christian principles. But I ven- 
ture to question whether the meditations according to method have 
influenced them more, or rather simple reflection on the great 
truths of faith presented to them in the days of their childhood 
and kept before them by the reading of the books of meditation 
or other spiritual treatises. 

Not so long ago a book was published whose evident purpose 
it was to contrast the methods of the Middle Ages in promoting 
the spiritual life with those of the post-Reformation period. The 
book did not greatly impress me; the narrative to which the author 
had recourse to convey his (or her?) opinion in favor of the 
older methods was quite lacking in probability. Yet, without the 
least inclination to condemn the later methods, which have had 
and still have their use, one may well ask whether they have not 
tended to make the spiritual life more complicated for the average 
Christian; whether they have not led us to attach, with resultant 
self-complacency or discouragement, more importance to our own 
efforts than to the grace of God. This grace, the collect of the 
eighth Sunday clearly implies, is given to those who approach 
God with the humble conviction that ‘‘without Him we cannot 
exist’’ and that in His loving kindness He ‘‘exceeds both the merits 
and the desires of His suppliants’’ (coll., eleventh Sunday). 

It is generally conceded that the early Christians lived more 
truly than those of later periods the Christ-life, which is one of 
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total submission to and union with the Father. From their spirit 
sprang the collects to which we have reference in this paper. From 
it, too, issued the substance of what may be called the ‘‘classical”’ 
elements of the liturgy, which, while their primary purpose was 
not the instruction of the faithful, yet undoubtedly had the effect 
of imbuing them with the true Christian spirit, the correct attitude 
towards God and life. The great defect in the Christians of our 
day seems to be precisely in their attitude towards God; they are 
not sufficiently God-conscious and they are not truly humble over 
against Him. The great legislator of Western monks, St. Benedict, 
who summarized in his Rule the Christian heritage to transmit it 
to the peoples that over-ran the Roman empire, makes humility 
the foundation of the spiritual life of his monks. He confesses that 
he is writing only for beginners, for the ordinary Christian life. 
The first degree of humility is God-consciousness. He says: ‘“T he 
first degree of humility, then, is that a man always keep the fear 
of God before his eyes, avoiding all forgetfulness; and that he be 
ever mindful of all that God hath commanded, bethinking him- 
self that those who despise God will be consumed in hell for their 
sins and that life everlasting is prepared for them that fear Him’’ 
(Rule of St. Benedict, Chap. 7). 

Would it not be well for all of us to cultivate in ourselves 
and in those whom we are bound to instruct in the Christian life 
this attitude of reverential fear, springing from the sense of our 
dependence on God and of His infinite majesty? There is not a 
passage in the liturgy which does not breathe this reverential fear. 
It is, the Holy Ghost Himself testifies, ‘‘the beginning of wisdom” 
(Ps. 110). We may and will go beyond it—to love, even ecstatic 
love, God helping. The liturgy does not exclude love; but it never 
discards reverence. Nor does St. Benedict exclude love; to his mind 
it is the flowering of reverential fear. At the end of the same chap- 
ter of his Rule he says very decisively: ‘‘Having, therefore, ascended 
all these degrees of humility, the monk will presently arrive at 
that love of God which, being perfect, casteth out fear; whereby 
he shall begin to keep, without labor, and as it were naturally and 
by habit, all those precepts which he had hitherto observed through 
fear; no longer through dread of hell, but for the love of Christ, 
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and of a good habit and a delight in virtue: which God will 
vouchsafe to manifest by the Holy Spirit in His laborer, now 
cleansed from vice and sin.” This is the normal progress of the 
Christian life and—let us note well!—St. Benedict says it is the 
work of the Holy Spirit. 


I conclude this paper with the question: Would it not be well 
worth our while to learn to meditate on the liturgy, especially on 
the collects, by a simple reflection on its texts that we may enter 
fully into their meaning? Would it not profit us greatly to commit 
them to memory, at least in part, that we might dwell on them 
frequently during the week or even often in the course of each 
day? The attitude towards God which is peculiar to them might 
then gradually become habitually ours. We would then become 
more God-conscious, more reverential, more humble, more loving. 
Would it not be expedient for priests to instruct their people in 
the same practice—patiently, perseveringly? Merely urging them 
to use the missal will bring us nowhere; it may even breed disgust 
in those—and they will be many—who cannot keep pace with the 
celebrant of the Mass. Love of God will then gradually take the 
place of the fear of God; souls will then be moved to seek greater 
union with God and there will be a real ‘‘flourishing of the Chris- 
tian spirit.” 


> ALCUIN DEUTSCH, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 
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THE MYSTERY OF CHRIST’S INCARNATION 
AND OF HIS MYSTICAL BODY 


II 


HE Church of Christ, like her divine Master, is not 
4 an invisible spiritual community, but an incarnation 
y ; of the Divine in earthly and human form. Her super- 

natural nature likewise becomes manifest to us only 
in the garb of a servant. Indeed, her emptying of 
self, her exinanitio, is incomparably more extreme and more exten- 
sive than that of Christ and of His revealed Word. The reason for 
this, above all, is that she is not the incarnate Logos Himself, but 
His mystical body. The revelation of God operative in the Church 
and in the ecclesiastical orders is less radiant to our limited vision 
than His personalized, unique revelation in Christ Himself. Be- 
sides, we do not as individuals receive His redeeming truth and 
grace from Him immediately, but at second hand, through the 
teaching, sacerdotal and governing office of His Church. These 
offices, it is true, in their essential form were established by Him; 
they are the expression and manifestation of His continuous re- 
deeming will, they are divine prerogatives under the special pro- 
tection of His Holy Spirit and hence immune from error and cor- 
ruption. Nevertheless, they have only a mediative function. Viewed 
externally, they are but auxiliary to the holy and divine activity 
itself, even though, considered according to their inner nature 
and in their organic unity, they do represent and make actual the 
totus Christus after the fashion of the Incarnation. 





The immediacy and original impulse of divine inspiration, 
the time of creative revelation, ceased with Jesus Christ and the 
Apostles. Revelation (revelare) gave way to tradition (tradere) ; 
the active charismatic superabundance of the Spirit has been suc- 
ceeded by the assistentia Spiritus Sancti, preserving from error. In 
place of prophetic intuition we have the ratio theologica. The tre- 
mendous dynamism of Christ’s revelation is superseded by stabil- 
ized institutions and legal formulation. The living, heart-enkin- 
dling logia of Jesus and of the inspired Apostles are handed on in 
the unbending framework of dogma. The ecstasy of supernatural 
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life becomes moderated and bound by the liturgical and sacramental 
cult. The enthusiasm of the new ethos and the new charity is regu- 
lated by a regula disciplinae. Canon law comes into being with 
its constantly ramifying precepts and laws. There arises an eccle- 
siastical theology with all the trappings of scholastic procedure, 
with distinctions and definitions, with brilliant syllogisms and 
exhaustive arguments, a science of the credibile which catches up 
in time-conditioned concepts and propositions the overflowing life 
of the Gospel, thereby giving the divine texture of revelation a 
richly human coloring. The Church of Christ appears to the minds 
of the faithful as a system of objective, authoritative organization 
and power, of articles of truth and norms of action. 

This is the specific form of the Church’s exinanition. The 
faithful Christian willingly accepts it. For he knows full well that 
this eclipsing of the Logos by the Church’s ministerium is neces- 
sary in order to liberate us, the faithful, from a poverty-stricken 
emotionalism, from too narrow individual views and experiences, 
and to lead us to the radiant height and breadth of the supernatural 
Word of God and His blessings. It is necessary, moreover, in order 
to preserve the Spirit of Jesus, animating the Church, from the 
excesses of unrestrained subjectivism or from dissolving into 
unbridled mysticism. And yet, for the very reason that he is a 
good Christian, for whom the Law is dead, and who no longer 
wishes to think and act under the compulsion of the Law but in 
the new-found liberty of the children of God, inspired by the 
creative impulse of love, he can and will suffer as a result. The 
Church’s ministry can give the impression of being juridical, rigid, 
impersonal, and it is bound to appear so particularly when, due 
to the press of affairs, authority has had to be sub-delegated, thus 
hindering or even making impossible immediate communion be- 
tween spirit and spirit and living contact of the faithful with the 
ordained divine representative. This formalism and impersonal 
manner can moreover become unbearable and an occasion of scan- 
dal when an unenlightened credulity sees the office only in its 
external aspect, and thus runs the danger of considering it as an 
absolute good and of honoring it as an end in itself—as if it were 
the whole Church and not rather a visible organ at the service 
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of the Church, as if the proper essence of the Church consisted 
primarily in her institutions, in her apparatus of salvation, in 
pope and bishop, in sacrament and dogma, and not rather in that 
which is living and spiritual in her, in the revelation of the grace of 
God, in the union of faith and charity in her mystical body. 


St. Thomas stresses the fact that the grace of Christ is “‘the 
principal thing’’ (potissimum) in the New Dispensation, is ‘‘that 
in which His entire power consists’’ (in quo tota eius virtus con- 
sistit), and that accordingly the dogmas of faith (credenda) and 
the acts of worship (agenda) occupy only a secondary position in 
Christianity (quasi secundaria in lege nova) (Summa theol., I-II, 
qu. 106, a. 1). Essentially and according to her innermost nature 
the Church is spirit of the Spirit of Jesus, life of the life of Jesus 
—although, of course, this life and spirit of necessity reveal them- 
selves in exterior signs, in laws and organization. Hence one can 
envisage the possibility of the institutional side of the Church 
obstructing her spirit and life, in opposition to the original pur- 
pose and the clear intentions of the Lord. The self-abasement of 
the body of Christ will then consist in this, that the ‘‘visible sign”’ 
does not reveal its supernatural meaning and content, but con- 
ceals it, and that for those of the faithful who are unable to pene- 
trate to its true nature, it becomes the occasion of fall rather than 
of resurrection. 


The self-abasement of the mystical Christ is in addition more 
far-reaching than that of the incarnate Christ, because, unlike His, 
it is not limited to a short span of time and to a particular place, 
to a single historical situation, but must take place in ever new 
forms throughout the centuries till the end of time. The Church 
has received the commission to teach and baptize all nations. It is 
her calling and her fate to impregnate all cultures and all peoples 
with the Holy Spirit living within her. By doing so, however, she 
necessarily enters into a confusion of racial limitations, of national 
temperaments, of local peculiarities, of temporal complications. 
Continually her servant’s garb changes in her passage through 
mankind, or rather, her dress shows the marks of a long journey 
through history. 
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Naturally, these marks can be seen only in the dress of the 
Church, in her visible appearance. They can never touch or mar 
her living essence, the supernatural life within her. Transcending 
all powers limited by time, with an absoluteness truly superhis- 
torical yet profoundly influencing history, the Church will con- 
tinue to announce the truths of faith and of morality, the glad 
tidings of Christ, in their original purity and fulness throughout 
the ages; she will preserve them from the disfiguration of foreign 
interpretations and thought, will ever again patently and triumph- 
antly offer them to our gaze. Similarly, the powers of rebirth and 
of life which emanate from Christ the Head, the treasures of His 
grace residing in the seven sacraments instituted by Himself, infal- 
libly producing their effect and immune from all vicissitudes of 
time, will ever be communicated anew to us. No dust of the 
centuries, no human malice, can pollute or obstruct these fonts 
of salvation. And just as the Church’s means of grace, so also 
does the grace of Christ enter upon everyday reality without ever 
becoming disfigured by the revolutions of history. As ‘‘prevenient”’ 
grace as well as grace of ‘‘perseverance’’ it is entirely gratuitous; 
“predestination to grace,” like the incarnation of the Logos, takes 
place in an historically determined form, without prejudice to its 
inherent freedom and absoluteness. It is a transcendent as well as 
an immanent action of God, which even in times of the worst 
turmoil and insidious corruption will ever again raise up believers, 
lovers, saints, and join them to the mystical body of Christ. Thus 
the supernatural life of the Church remains unblemished in its 
virginal purity. Although the Church in this world is always 
conditioned by human weakness, yet at all times she stands before 
us in her holiness and her perpetual, inexhaustible fecundity as 
the work of God. This holiness reveals itself in the exemplary 
lives and in the quiet devotion to duty of innumerable Christians, 
above all, however, in those glorious personalities whom _ the 
Church herself honors and venerates as saints. In them the great 
ideals of the Gospel shine forth, not indeed in absolute purity, 
but in a measure far surpassing mediocrity. 

At times God in a special manner consoles the Church on her 
journey by uniting in radiant harmony ecclesiastical dignity with 
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exceptional personal sanctity. This marks an hour of grace for 
the Church, an hour whose blessing often continues to produce 
its effects for centuries. 


The faithful Christian can never lose courage if he keeps in 
mind this inexhaustible supernatural life of the Church. Therein 
is revealed the true nature of his Church, that which is most inti- 
mate and most actual in her: she is strong with the strength of 
the Logos, every root of her being is animated by the Holy Spirit. 
Such is the Church of Christ; she is none other than Christ reveal- 
ing Himself progressively in space and time. 


But while we thus acknowledge the supernatural splendor 
of the Church, the very terms of this acknowledgment lead us 
down again from the heights of Tabor, where we looked upon 
the Transfigured One, to our own small world, where the maniac 
is still raving and where mortals live. For we cannot view the 
mystical Christ otherwise than in His intimate relation to these 
men and to this earth. This is the second and incomparably more 
abasing form of His exinanition. If the Logos took upon Himself 
the garb of a servant when He submitted Himself to the limita- 
tions of earthly and human offices and systems, so now, when He 
begins His journey through the ages, He submits this garb itself 
to the influences of men and their history. In some way or other 
all the powers of history have left their stamp upon the visible 
manifestation of the mystical Christ, and they will continue to do 
so until time is no more and the day of the Lord will have dawned. 
The Church suffers this influence wherever she encounters the 
seething and changing everyday life, whenever her organization 
and worship come in contact with popular viewpoints, or rub 
up against the interests, needs and practices of the masses, but 
especially whenever she has to solve authentically, in the light of 
her Gospel, problems and difficulties born from the womb of time. 
The divine authority of the Church’s pastoral office in no wise 
affirms and guarantees the full perfection of her ordinances. How- 
ever infallible her decision when there is question of an immediate 
application of revealed truth to practical life, or of an embodi- 
ment of dogma, or of the bases of morality and ecclesiastical law, 
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yet we know that with regard to matters that are not immedi- 
ately, but only mediatively involved in truths of revelation, and 
whose content does not touch any essential point of ecclesiastical 
discipline, there exists the possibility that the Church's decision 
reflects but imperfectly the spirit of revelation, yes, even that it 
be defective. Herein precisely consists the vulnerability of her posi- 
tion, and the point most open to attack from enemy forces that 
threaten her life from without. 

Because the ecclesiastical offices are borne by mortal men (cf. 
1 Cor. iv, 1), it is above all man himself who by the very limita- 
tions of his intellect, his will power and his temperament, will 
exert an influence on the visible manifestation of the Church. The 
rule of a Pius II or a Pius X bears the imprint of an individual, 
time-conditioned spirituality as much as does that of a Leo I, a 
Gregory VII or of a Boniface VIII. Evidently a human element 
here associates itself with the divine. This human element becomes 
a stone of scandal, when, as in the case of Alexander VI, it is 
combined with qualities which are far below the level of Christian 
morality. For nowhere does that which is unholy produce a more 
glaring, more revolting and more destructive effect than when it 
is at the same time an abuse of that which is holy, when the fulness 
of supernatural power, the plenitudo potestatis, becomes the occa- 
sion of moral temptation and fall to weak men. 

Since man does not live in a vacuum, but always and neces- 
sarily experiences the influences of his environment, the historical 
milieu will likewise be able to impress upon the external develop- 
ment of the Church its own individuality, as embodied in local 
opinions, traditions, morals and customs. By the very fact that the 
mystical Christ sprang from Jewish stock, the preaching of the 
first Apostles as well as the early Christian worship and constitu- 
tion took on a specifically Jewish coloring. Indeed, the peculiarity 
of the Jewish mentality, its strict adherence to the Law and to 
the works of Law, had its effect not only in the missionary com- 
munities of St. Paul, but continued to operate under the surface 
long afterwards, and until our own day it endangers in certain 
unenlightened pious souls the character and purity of the Chris- 
tian glad tidings of our redemption through grace, the evangel 
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of the freedom of the children of God. When, later, Christianity 
took root in the Greco-Hellenistic world, the Church adopted a 
new terminology from Greek philosophy and in not a few details 
copied the forms of the ancient mystery cults, in order that she 
might speak more directly to the western soul. Thus at this stage 
of His journey through the ages the mystical Christ appeared in 
occidental dress. It was a necessary adaptation of His evangelical 
activity; it corresponded to the peculiar circumstances of the new 
mission field without at the same time exhausting the catholicity 
of His being. On the other hand, this adaptation would imperil 
and limit His activity as soon as the gospel would be brought 
from the occident to the orient and to the peoples across the seas. 
Add to this, that with the new terminology, the Greco-Hellenistic 
manner of thinking also invaded Christian circles. As examples 
may be cited the Greek predilection for exaggerated speculation and 
for a sterile mysticism of the Idea, as well as the Hellenistic dual- 
ism with its dangerous opposition of body and soul and its depre- 
ciation of the body-sensory realm that smacked of Gnosticism. 
As the Church in the course of time progressively spread 
over the orbis terrarum, Roman and Germanic influences made 
themselves felt. The Roman character spelled authority, law and 
tradition. Furthermore, Rome could boast of a glorious history. 
Thus she was well fitted to carry out her providential task of 
developing and propagating the seed planted by Christ: the juri- 
dical and organizational side of the Church in general, and the 
Chair of Peter’s primacy of jurisdiction in particular. When the 
authority of the eastern and western emperors collapsed before the 
oncoming Germanic hordes, it was but natural that the political 
power so long identified with Rome should become most closely 
interlinked with the dominating religious authority of the ecclesia 
principalis. Thus the papal primacy of jurisdiction began to play 
an ever greater role in worldly affairs, and since the time of Greg- 
ory VII demanded a potestas directa over the secular powers, and 
since Bellarmine at least a potestas indirecta. It cannot be doubted 
that, until the late Middle Ages, this supreme power was the means 
best suited and most effective for safeguarding the essentially spir- 
itual mission of the Church, the preservation of her freedom over 
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against the secular princes, and the preservation of her authority 
over against the Christian conscience. On the other hand, it is just 
as certain that the specific forms which this sovereignty took were 
not dictated immediately by the essence of the gospel of Christ, 
but were conditioned by circumstances of time and place. As a 
consequence, they contained within themselves the possibility and 
the danger of making of the Church a kingdom ‘‘of this world,” 
and of disseminating among the nations strife and discord instead 
of the blessings of the redemption. 


Of an entirely different sort are the influences which the 
mystical Christ experienced at the hand of the Germanic character. 
The Germanic soul is characterized by a subjectivism which makes 
a universal norm of personal experience, by a Faustian restiveness, 
by its penchant for profundity and paradox. These qualities will 
exert a constant pressure in opposition to rigid systems of knowl- 
edge and values, and will therefore repeatedly endeavor to shake 
the foundations of the Church’s set forms of organization. The 
Germanic character will always be the soul of that restlessness 
which urges the supplanting of the old by the new; it is set against 
any congealing and incrustation of traditional forms. This rest- 
lessness is creative as long as it keeps the members of the body of 
Christ alive to new problems and stimulates them to cope with 
these problems as they arise. It becomes destructive to the existence 
of the Church, however, when it is no longer in the service of the 
Church’s members, i.e., when it does not work for the unity of 
the body of Christ, but becomes an end in itself. Thereby it tears 
asunder the bond of faith and charity that keeps the Church united. 
It is characteristic of the Germanic spirit that this restlessness never 
confines itself to the surface of things, but always seeks to embrace 
the whole and to penetrate to the deepest roots. That is why it 
produced such catastrophic results in Luther’s reformation. Even 
to this day the Church’s garb of a servant displays a gaping rent, 
and no one knows whether it will be mended or rather become 
larger still. 

(To be concluded) 
KARL ADAM 

Tuebingen, Germany 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE LITURGICAL MOVEMEN1 


E are at last emerging from the stage when liturgy 
was the hobby of antiquarians, archeologists and 
artists, to enter the adolescent stage, when the liturgy 
is beginning to be looked upon as the possession of 
the people, or the praying Church. As was stated at 

a recent liturgical congress, “‘the liturgical movement aims at noth- 

ing short of a convinced, fervent return to the prayer of the Church 

and the restoration of an integral and living faith in the Church, 

Christ’s spouse and mystical body, mother of all Christians in 

prayer with her children and by the sacraments leading them to 

their common Father.” 

This implies a change of policy. We all know, though we 
need not say it too loud, that the Latin vehicle of the liturgy 
estranged the faithful from their traditional collective prayer and 
created a demand for a market of prayer and hymn books in 
native languages, good, bad and indifferent, with a strong appeal 
to the sentimental devotions of the laity. There were thus created 
two currents of religious thought and expression within the 
Church: one ancient, traditional, sober and manly; the other, 
offering besides these qualities to varying extent, the less desirable 
characteristics of verbosity, slushy sentiment and effeminacy. The 
Church was made to speak in two different tongues, one official 
understood only by the clergy; the other unofficial and catering 
for the laity. And the difference of tongues created a difference of 
classes: clergy and laity drifted apart, making of the priests a sort 
of freemasonry speaking in its own mysterious tongue, and of the 
laity a sort of exoplasm, for which any sob-stuff was considered 
good enough as an expression of religious feeling. 

The difficulty of tongues remaining where it is, for there 
appears to be no solution, the liturgical movement faces the diffi- 
cult task of scrapping the vernacular prayer books and inducing 
the faithful to return to the official prayer of the Church. The 
easier way out would be to scrap the Latin, and the liturgical 
battle would be won; but the Latin offers too many advantages 
to make such an easy victory desirable. The alternative method 
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has not been found yet, but its discussion may be held over until 
the liturgical instinct in the laity has grown so overwhelming that 
they may be induced to solve the antimony by learning Latin. 

Meanwhile, we must develop the liturgical instinct. 

First of all, the laity’s participation in the official liturgy of 
the Church is essential to the restoration of true Christian collec- 
tivity. Union is the world’s most urgent need and most passionate 
desire. It is the battle slogan of communism, and the Church's 
only possible answer is the spiritual union of common prayer and 
a common liturgy. There is unity of faith, no doubt, but faith is 
invisible, and the unity of faith is no match against the unity of 
communism, unless it be exteriorized by the unity of expression. 
This unity of expression does not exist in the flood of prayer books 
that inundate the Catholic market; but it exists ready made, with 
a tradition of two thousand years behind it, in the liturgy of the 
Church. Today the priests saying their prayers in Latin at the 
altar and the faithful dipping into the most extraordinary prayer 
books constitute a unity of intention, but not of actual thought 
and prayer. Only one in that whole congregation says the prayers 
of the Church: the others say their rosaries, their litanies, their 
prayers to saints, or they day-dream. No doubt they are all gath- 
ered for the same general purpose, but what motley variety in 
their minds; and how it must puzzle the saints in heaven to hear 
those many tongues all saying different things. Perhaps they do 
not mind, but the unity is not there, and unity, we should not 
forget, is among the communists. It is not wise to make the liturgy 
into a battle cry, for communists or no communists, we should be 
one; and the most magnificent, the most glorious unity is the 
unity of prayer. But the faithful need to be made conscious of it, 
and for this purpose it would be a good thing if sometimes a priest 
ascended the pulpit at the end of Mass and analyzed the differences 
of voices God must have listened to during the Mass, when all 
ostensibly knelt down to join in the act of a sacrifice, and only 
ten in five hundred said or tried to understand its prayers. 

The second value of the liturgy, as Father M. J. Weber, S.S., 
has stated it, is informative: ‘““The liturgy is the Church's didas- 
caly.’’ This is not so evident in countries that have their Catholic 
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schools and their Catholic education, but think for a moment of 
countries like Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, where all the 
Catholic schools have been closed and where all Catholic teaching 
must be confined to the church. Here is a young generation that 
is growing up with nothing but home and church education to 
equip them with the essentials of their faith. If the liturgy is a 
closed book to them, there is nothing but actual oral teaching 
that will help them and they lose the quiet, unobtrusive infiltra- 
tion of the faith, ever so much more effective, that comes to them 
through the liturgy. But if the young generation can be made to 
interest itself in the liturgy, as it is done in Germany, where the 
danger is vividly realized, then the whole faith of the Church is 
presented to them in an interesting, dramatic form, unrolling 
itself throughout the length of the year according to seasons and 
historical realities. The loss of the schools will hardly be felt 
among a youth thus initiated; and their souls are safe. 

What happened in Germany may happen anywhere else. 
Providentially enough the liturgical movement in Germany was 
just in time before the blow fell, and the German bishops had 
only to work on the field thus prepared and develop its possibili- 
ties. Shall we be ready in America and in England? 

Now the liturgy constitutes a locus theologicus of the first 
importance. Bossuet said that “the chief instrument of the 
Church’s tradition is contained in her prayers."” Dom M. Cap- 
puyns, Benedictine monk of Mont César, recently wrote that “‘if 
the liturgy is in some respects tributary to theology, in most 
respects theology is tributary to the liturgy.’”” Dom Capelle con- 
cludes a study on the liturgy by saying: ‘The liturgy is the most 
important organ of the Church’s ordinary magisterium.”’ If this 
is so, it is but common sense to use this channel of the Church’s 
teaching and make the faithful familiar with it. The question 
might then be raised whether an intelligent participation in the 
liturgy would not largely compensate for the loss of Catholic 
schools, since liturgical teaching is far more effective than any oral 
teaching in the classroom. 

ARTHUR JACKMAN 

Watford, England 
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mam) | is not a matter of common knowledge among Cath- 
olics that the feast of the Assumption of Our Lady 
is celebrated not only by the faithful of the Catholic 
Church, but also by the Eastern Orthodox. After 
™} separating themselves from the Mother Church in 
1054, the Easterns kept inviolate the inheritance of devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin, and to this day love for her and faith in her 
among the many millions of Orthodox is still unchanged and 
very much alive. 





The feast of the Assumption is third in importance in the 
liturgical year of the Orthodox Church, the first being Easter, and 
Christmas the second. Similar to Easter and Christmas, the As- 
sumption feast is preceded by a “‘Lenten season.”’ It is of two weeks 
duration, commencing August 1. The feast itself is celebrated ten 
days, starting with Vespers on the thizteenth and ending on the 
twenty-third at noon. Examining the liturgical contents of the 
holy day proper, beginning with the Little Vespers and ending 
with Mass, we shall find summarized therein the whole of the 
dogmatic teaching of the Catholic Church concerning the death, 
resurrection and ascension of the ever-virgin Theotokos, the Moth- 
er of God. 

To quote Sts. Cosmas and John in their hymns on the death 
of the Most Pure One: 

As one that had proceeded from mortal loins, thou, O Pure One, 


didst undergo an end comformable to nature. . . . The Mother was car- 
ried as a corpse fragrant with the odor of myrrh. 


The last will of the dying Mother is expressed in these few 
touching words spoken to the apostles and to her Son: 
O ye apostles, that are here come together from the ends of the 


world, give sepulture to my body in the village of Gethsemane, and 
Thou, O my Son and God, receive my soul. 


The actual death of the Blessed Virgin is thus described in 
the liturgy of the holy day: 


She who is above the heavens, more glorious than the cherubim, 
and more honorable than all creation, who on account of her incompara- 
ble purity was made into a receptacle for the ever-existent Substance, 
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doth today give her all-holy soul into the hands of her Son. . . . Amazed 
were the angelic powers, beholding how their Master received in His 
hands the soul of a woman, for as it behooved' the Son, He thus addressed 
her who had spotlessly given Him birth: “Come, dearest, to’ be glorified 
with thy Son and God.” 

ost solemn and joyful was the burial ceremony of the 


beloved Mother, with angels and men united in one glorious con- 
gregation. All the apostles were miraculously assembled together 
by divine Providence in order that they might be witnesses of the 
death, the resurrection, and the ascension into heaven of the Mother 
of their Lord. ‘‘And with rejoicing they interred the life-originat- 
ing and God-acceptable body.”’ 

According to Oriental tradition, the incorrupt body of the 
Most Pure One remained in her tomb until the third day (a mys- 
terious number), when it was resurrected by the power of her 
divine Son and-immediately taken up into heaven. The ascension 
into heaven is the main theme of the entire office of the day. Prac- 
tically nine-tenths of the office is a triumphant jubilation because 
of Christ’s Mother ascending bodily into heaven to live with her 
Son forever. To quote a few more passages from the divine office 
descriptive of the assumption: 

Unto the eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word it behooved to 
witness . . . even the last mystery concerning His Mother, so that they 
not only should see the ascension of the Savior, but should be able to tes- 
tify to the translation of lier who brought Him forth. 

The throne of the Most High . . . has passed today from earth into 
heaven. 

With the psalmody at thy departure and sepulture and with thine 
ascent ... the air was sanctified . . . hosts of angels in trepidation and joy 
covered thy body with their sacred wings. . . . The heavenly doors were 
lifted up and the angels sang praises, whilst Christ received the precious 
vessel of virginity of His Mother. . . . Unto her Son is translated the 
Queen who reigneth with Him. 

In times of religious tribulation it is encouraging for a Cath- 
olic soul to realize that outside of the Catholic Body there are 
millions of Christians who continue to keep the old faith in the 
Blessed Mother of God, the Theotokos, and to pray to her; be- 
cause, according to the Bible, she is the fountain of grace, she is one 
with the blessed Fruit of her womb, and the Lord is always with 


her. 
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It is most significant that at this great gathering of the apos- 
tles in honor of their Lord’s Mother, St. Peter is referred to as 
“the chief’’ and “‘the head,’’ although the Eastern Orthodox do not 
accept the Catholic teaching of the headship of St. Peter and his 
successors. The belief has simply become dormant among them 
since the separation, but it is contained in their depositary and 
eventually must arise anew. To quote from the office of Vespers: 

At thy departure . . . there were present . . . Peter the most honor- 
able chief and the head of the divines, and all the divine apostolic choir. 

While all the apostles were rejoicing at the departure of 
Mary’s soul to her Son, Peter alone wept. ‘Peter in tears cried 
out: ‘O Virgin, . . . O Most Pure One, pray everlastingly to thy 
Son and God that thy flock may be preserved unharmed.’ ”’ St. 
Peter is weeping not because of himself but because of the flock, of 
the lambs and sheep who are now left entirely to his care as the 
head of the universal Church, the Church of all nations. 


Among the ancient hymns and odes, the stychera and canons 
of the East, it is very consoling to find this pearl of great value— 
our Holy Father, St. Peter, fully recognized as ‘‘the chief’’ and 
“the head.’’ “‘Seek and ye shall find’’—the truth. 


PAUL VOSTOCHNY 


Garrison, N. Y. 








FROM OTHER LANDS 


THE RESPONSORY’ 


LOSE to the antiphon in importance among the 
shorter prayer-forms of the breviary is the respon- 
sory. The responsory is a chant which follows a les- 
son and serves as a brief reflection upon the passage 
just read. It is so arranged that the principal thought 

is presented by one or more chanters, while the choir or the con- 
gregation inserts certain repetitions. Hence the responsory is essen- 
tially a solo chant to which the other participants express their 
consent by adding brief verses. It is the prayerful reply of the 
soul to the content of the readings. 

1. Types of Responsories. There are two kinds in the brevi- 
ary, namely, the great and the brief responsory, or the responso- 
rium breve. They can best be illustrated by examples. 

a. The great responsory (from Matins for Low Sunday) : 
R. Isti sunt agni novelli, qui C. (Chanter): These are the 
annuntiaverunt, alleluia: mo- new-born lambs who have 
do venerunt ad fontes, proclaimed, alleluia: They 
* Repleti sunt claritate, alle- have but just come to the 


luia, alleluia. font. 
A. (All): They have been 














V. In conspectu Agni amicti 
sunt stolis albis, et palmae in 
manibus eorum. Repleti sunt 
claritate, alleluia, alleluia. 


filled with glory, alleluia, alle- 
luia. 

C. In the presence of the Lamb 
they are clothed with white 
robes, palms are in their hands. 
A. They have been filled with 
glory, alleluia, alleluia. 


b. The brief responsory (from Terce of Paschal time) : 


R. Surrexit Dominus de sepul- 
chro, alleluia, alleluia. 
Surrexit Dominus de _ sepul- 
chro, alleluia, alleluia. 


C. The Lord is risen from the 
sepulchre, alleluia, alleluia. 
A. The Lord is risen from the 
sepulchre, alleluia, alleluia. 


*Translated from Bibel und Liturgie, Vol. V, pp. 308-311. 
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V. Qui pro nobis pependit in C. For us He hung upon the 


ligno, alleluia, alleluia. tree. 

Gloria Patri et Filio et Spiri- A. Alleluia, alleluia. 

tui Sancto. C. Glory be to the Father and 
Surrexit Dominus de _ sepul- to the Son and to the Holy 
chro, alleluia, alleluia. Ghost. 


A. The Lord is risen from the 
sepulchre, alleluia, alleluia. 

Examining its structure more closely, we find that the great 
responsory begins with a principal sentence, indicated by the 
symbol R (responsory in the narrower sense of the term). The 
second part of this sentence, from the asterisk to the end, is sung 
by all and is called the repetition or repetenda. Another verse, 
designated by the symbol V, follows, after which the repetition 
is again sung by the choir. The last responsory of each nocturn 
adds a Gloria Patri and a third rendering of the repetition. This 
great responsory occurs only in Matins. 

In the little Hours (Prime to None) the brief responsory is 
used. Slightly different in form, it is rendered as follows. After the 
chanter has sung the first verse, the choir repeats it in its entirety. 
Then follows the second verse, to which the choir responds with 
the second half of the first sentence. After the Gloria Patri the 
entire principal sentence is repeated. 

In the above English translation, the division into roles is 
indicated. The chanter is the main actor. He alone is entrusted with 
carrying forward the prayer-thoughts, while the people or the 
choir follow approvingly in his footsteps. Thus the responsory 
has the general structure of a litany; it is a meditative chant, 
repeating the same verse at given intervals. 

2. Content of the Responsories. It is a traditional principle 
of the liturgy that a reading be followed by a chant. The Church 
adopted this practice from the synagogue, where a psalm was sung 
after the reading of Holy Scripture. The responsory itself, how- 
ever, most likely derives from the chorus of the ancient dramas. 
The chorus of the Greek tragedy strove to reflect the feelings and 
sentiments of the audience in regard to the action of the play; it 
was an echo of the dramatic action. These choral parts are admit- 
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tedly among the most beautiful elements of the ancient dramas. 
Though playing an active role, the chorus itself carefully refrained 
from violent emotion. It rejoiced with the joyful, and wept with 
those in sorrow; but by its dignified and noble bearing it restored 
to the hearts of the audience that sense of balance and repose 
which is necessary for the enjoyment of any work of art. 


The function of the responsory in the divine office is very 
similar. It likewise narrates, admonishes, instructs, prays, rejoices 
or weeps, according to the content of the previous reading. A 
number of our responsories are moreover in no way inferior to 
the Greek choral parts in poetic beauty. We need but recall the 
responsories of Holy Week, Advent, and the Office of the Dead. 


The responsory is therefore primarily an echo of and a prayer- 
ful meditation on the reading that has preceded. Those who have 
heard the lesson are now to leave its message work upon their 
hearts and minds. Accordingly, the first demand upon the respon- 
sory is that it correspond to the content or at least to the general 
sentiment of the lesson it follows. This ideal is however not 
always fully realized; if it were, it would mean that every reading 
had its own proper and distinctive responsory. We have very many 
such instances of ideal correspondence, especially in the case of 
Matins of feastdays. More frequently, however, we must be satis- 
fied if the responsory coincides in a general way with the thought 
proper to the feast itself. Thus typical verses recur again and again 
in the same or slightly varied forms. This is particularly true of 
the brief responsories. 

Viewed from the esthetic standpoint, the responsories are 
among the most beautiful and poetic parts of the breviary. All 
manner of poetic forms are represented: they are highly dramatic 
elements of the liturgy; they are in turn lyric, epic, or didactic, as 
occasion suggests. 

It is impossible to depict in brief the rich variety contained 
in these responsories. Some of them continue the narrative of the 
lessons, others impart instruction and admonition, while still 
others express the mood of him who prays. Many are the voices 
that speak to us through them. Now it is the voice of God Him- 
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self, now that of different individuals of both the old and the 
new dispensation: patriarchs, prophets, kings, the bride in the 
Canticle of Canticles, St. Paul, the Mother of God—all these and 
many others make themselves heard in the responsories. In the 
Tenebrae of Holy Thursday and Good Friday the voice of Christ 
alternates with that of the people. At times in one and the same 
responsory a dramatic dialogue takes place between two groups 
of speakers. 


Since they were composed during various periods in the his- 
tory of the Church, it is not to be expected that all of the approxi- 
mately 850 responsories of the Roman liturgy bear the imprint 
of classical beauty. Nevertheless it remains true that a great num- 
ber are surpassingly beautiful, and that some are veritable gems of 
religious poetry. To appreciate this we need only refer to the re- 
sponsories of the principal feasts of the Church year, e.g., Christ- 
mas, Epiphany and Easter, or to the magnificent Advent responso- 
ries, especially those of the first Sunday. The so-called historical re- 
sponsories, giving scenes or sayings from the life of the saint whose 
feast is being celebrated, have likewise an exceptional charm: cf. 
the feasts of St. Martin, St. Cecilia, St. Andrew. Most beautiful 
are those for the feast of St. Agnes, whose sixth responsory is 
even used at the profession of nuns: 


“Christ is my Lover, and I am entering with Him into the 
marriage chamber. His mother is a virgin, and His father knoweth 
not a woman. The instruments of His music sound sweetly in 
my ears. 

“If I love Him I shall be chaste, if I touch Him I shall be 
pure, if I embrace Him I shall be a virgin indeed. 

“His body and mine are already joined together, and His 
blood is red on my cheeks. 

“His mother is a virgin, and His father knoweth not a 
woman. 

“I am wedded to the Lord of Angels, at whose beauty the 
sun and moon do wonder. 

“I keep my troth to Him alone, and commit myself to Him 
without reserve.” 
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The responsories for Matins of the last three days of Holy 
Week are particularly moving. They even serve as the vehicles of 
action in the dramatic representation of the passion. A careful 
study of these responsories will richly repay the effort. 


3. Form of the Responsories. As befits their choice content, 
the responsories are as a rule classical in form, and can boast of 
well-constructed and beautiful melodies. 


We shall for the present confine ourselves to pointing out a 
few of the niceties of their structure. In some responsories the 
principal sentence is taken from the New Testament and the 
verse from the Old Testament, so that type and fulfilment are 
presented side by side. Of the eight responsories of the classic office 
of Corpus Christi, seven are constructed in this manner. We shall 
take the first as an example: 

C. The whole assembly of the 
children of Israel shall kill a 
lamb toward the evening of 
the Passover: 

A. And they shall eat the flesh 
and unleavened bread. 

C. Christ our Passover is sac- 


R. Immolabit haedum multi- 
tudo filiorum Israel ad vespe- 
ram Paschae: * Et edent car- 
nes et azymos panes. 

V. Pascha nostrum immolatus 
est Christus: itaque epulemur 
in azymis sinceritatis et veri- 


tatis. 
* Et edent carnes et azymos 
panes. 


rificed for us; therefore let us 
keep the feast with the unleav- 
ened bread of sincerity and 





truth. 
A. And they shall eat the flesh 
and unleavened bread. 


Formerly there were also responsories in rhyme. Of these only 
a few remain, as for instance in the feast of the Finding of the 
Cross, May 3. 

A well-constructed responsory, in which the verse easily and 
logically leads over to the “‘repetition,’’ has always been an ideal, 
and one that is actually realized in a great number of cases. Never- 
theless, the worth of many others in which there is no such logical 
connection should not on that account be minimized. 
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The responsories at the conclusion of a nocturn have two 
“‘repetitions,’’ since the Gloria Patri serves as a second verse. Thus 
the first repetition is sung after the regular verse, and the second 
after the Gloria Patri. In ancient times, it was not unusual for a 
responsory to have several verses. Some instances of this practice 
are still extant, e.g., the first responsory for the first Sunday of 
Advent, the first of Christmas Matins, and the familiar Libera in 
Matins for the dead. 

Musically, the responsories belong to the most beautiful but 
also most difficult portions of the chant. Since there is as yet no 
official musical text for Matins, these chants have almost entirely 
gone out of use. It will be the task of the great Benedictine abbeys 
to resurrect from oblivion the responsories for at least the greater 
feasts of the Church year. 


Prius PARSCH 


Klosterneuburg near Vienna 


For those who suffer, the sacrifice of the Mass takes 
on a new meaning if they associate themselves with it 
through their suffering, lovingly offered. They begin to 
understand that it ts necessary to continue saving men 
by the same means used by our Lord—in Him, with 
Him, and through Him. Thus in their own manner 
they complete the sacramental sacrifice of the Mass, by 
furnishing the Savior a quast-extension of His human- 
ity, in which He may as it were continue to suffer for 
sinners. In this sense Christ is in agony until the end of 
time, in the members of His mystical body, and thus 
His past merits recetve a new and very fruitful applica- 
tion. It ought to be a source of joy to think that our 
Savior suffers no longer and that we can suffer in His 
stead in order to save souls in Him and through Him.— 
R. GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE, O.P. 
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PENANCE AND PENITENTIARIES 


HERE is a great difference between an ancient dun- 
geon and modern detention houses. Many of our 
, modern prisons are like a sanitarium or school. If 
there is anything left of the old idea that punishment 
in itself has the value of satisfying outraged justice, 

this does not appear in modern prisons. 

Some of the old ideas, however, have been openly re-intro- 
duced in several European countries. But in those countries so 
much of terror for terror’s sake as a means of government vitiates 
the old conception of satisfying justice that we cannot look to 
them for a renascence of a new sense of justice. The new laws of 
those countries definitely state that a prison is not merely an 
institution to protect society from crime and criminals from them- 
selves. They admit that the idea of re-educating offenders for a 
better chance after their release, an idea which has been so much 
developed in all “‘democracies,’’ is very much a secondary one. 
Theoretically they profess to return to the ancient idea of satisfac- 
tion. They claim to have revived the old idea of penance, satisfac- 
tion, majesty of law and justice. Therefore they almost boast about 
the harshness of life in their penitentiaries and their return to 
sanity after a soft and sentimental period. If I am not mistaken, a 
similar trend has been adopted by Soviet Russia, after fifteen years 
of experimenting on quite radically humanitarian reform schemes 
based on Rousseauism, Marxism and legal Positivism. Theoretic- 
ally the “New Middle Ages’’ of Berdyaev, Dawson, and other 
European intellectuals seem to be close on hand. Disintegrating 
relativism, soft-hearted sentimentalism and unrealistic optimism 
are on the wane, to make room for a sort of strong and manly 
attitude towards the means of preserving the majesty of Right. 

It is a pity that these reactions had to be sponsored by govern- 
ments whose origin, history and practices by no means symbolize 
the high ideals which they claim to be embodied in their new 
administration of justice. For these new trends are definitely reac- 
tions—reactions against extremes the fruits of which we see in 
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other countries in which justice as an absolute idea is being super- 
seded by a collective sense of protecting oneself from crimes and 
criminals, strangely associated with an almost morbid interest in 
an understanding of both. In these ‘‘soft,”” democratic and human- 
itarian countries crime is regarded as a disease, of society and of the 
individual; criminals as somehow insane; and penitentiaries as a 
sort of lunatic asylum for a special, a social kind of lunacy. 


There seems to be no doubt that both tendencies contain a 
great many justifiable elements. A betterment of social conditions 
prevents crime to a great extent, as is shown in such countries as 
Switzerland, Finland and Scandinavia. A re-establishment of the 
idea of justice does away with morbid sympathy and with unreal- 
istic experimenting. Better hygiene and re-education can do enor- 
mous good to a person who has never before discovered his per- 
sonal dignity and possibilities. 

But none of these trends of thought is fully and exhaustively 
Christian. It is an amazing fact that 1930 years of Christian 
tradition have not brought us a really Christian prison. The sacra- 
ment of penance, the liturgy of Holy Thursday, so many penitent 
saints, Canon Law, some of the strict monastic orders, and, of 
course, the whole doctrine of Christ Himself almost suggest some- 
thing like a Christian penitentiary. 

Certainly Christians have visited and redeemed prisoners. 
Individual priests ministered to prisoners and condemned men and 
women with wholehearted and self-denying zeal. Christian charity 
from the Apostles down to our own ages has eased the sad and 
hard lot of unfortunate offenders in their distress. They have been 
told and they are being admonished to accept their penance, to 
expiate and make satisfaction to God and human society. Many an 
individual ‘‘criminal’’ may have served his purgatory in this iife. 

But, where is there a community of “paenitentes,’’ I mean 
men or women with life sentences or long terms, not kept in pro- 
tective cages, whether they be the latest model with nice cells and 
class-rooms, cafeterias, showers, movies, theater guilds, libraries 
and—tear gas contraptions, or the latest model 4 la concentration 
camp Solovki, Dachau, or Lipari? I mean a community of such 
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unfortunate men or women with no hope of a normal career but 
with a desire to make their life a success in the eyes of God in a 
common effort, in cenobitical life, under a strict, self-imposed 
rule, but with the solace of liturgy and a common belief. Are 
there anywhere communities of men and women who wear their 
chains with that joy of which St. Catherine of Genoa speaks, 
when she mentions the immense joy of the souls in purgatory 
who are all absorbed in the happiness of expiatory suffering? 


There is no reason why a state should not admit such a 
thing. The keys and towers and machine guns, the temporal 
administration could be left in the hands of the secular authority 
to the same degree as now. A community of a few priests, pos- 
sessed of enough charity to share the lives of these Christians who 
are only worse in degree and not in essence or who were less lucky 
than others, could be in charge of such a community of penitents. 
It makes a great difference in a man’s life, if he lives in a cage— 
however comfortable it be—like a captured savage, or if he lives 
in the ‘““House of God”’ in a community of men, not only making 
the spiritually best of a socially hopeless situation, but knowing 
and feeling that the sweat of his brow is a part of his liturgical 
sacrifice, and experiencing, seeing and feeling himself a member 
of Christ’s mystical body. If such an institution would, e.g., claim 
waste land, print beautiful and inexpensive bibles and liturgical 
books, many a talent would have a chance, and commercialism 
would be taken out of a place where it should never have existed 
at all. 





H. A. R. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIAIN:CHRISTO+ 


WITH OUR The pastoral of the Peruvian hierarchy, which we 
READERS include elsewhere in this issue, has some clear-cut 
statements concerning the relation of liturgy to 
religious instruction. To many, perhaps even among our readers, 
the legislation of the bishops in this respect will seem extravagant. 
And yet, given the premises, what other conclusion could they 
draw except that religious instruction should first of all be a 
“liturgical catechesis’’? 





“We are hearing from every direction that products of Cath- 
olic schools, and even of Catholic colleges are, on the whole, giv- 
ing a very poor account of themselves, and even from casual obser- 
vation, we know how true the charge is.’”” Thus Bishop Noll, in 
his recent pamphlet, What Is Wrong with Our Schools?, sum- 
marizes a widely accepted indictment of our present-day teaching 
of religion. And this in spite of the desperate attempts made by 
all religion teachers ‘‘to carry religious knowledge over into life,”’ 
“to make religion live.” 


Perhaps the lack of success lies precisely in a misunderstand- 
ing of objective, in a misunderstanding of the term “‘life.’’ For 
most it is synonymous with “‘moral activity.’ But activity is not 
life, it is only the normal manifestation of life. That is to say, 
the emphasis has been laid on a result, to the neglect of the under- 
lying cause. We have tried to bring about Christ-like actions with- 
out teaching our charges how fully to live and develop the Christ- 
life itself. 


It is in the liturgy that Christ lives and makes present again 
His redemptive work. This is the life that we are to live with 
Him. It is with this life that religious instruction must go hand 
in hand. Then, and only then, can we reasonably expect moral 
activity consonant with the name of Christian. 
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Our cover design refers to the general theme of the post- 
Pentecostal season. Inserted in the good tree, Christ, and watered 
by the living stream of His grace, we must grow and bring forth 
good fruit in preparation for the final harvest. 





oO 


ANOTHER REVOLUTION IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Here is one revolution which we hail with delight, and 
whose express aims stamp it as a “holy war’ for which we may 
confidently implore the help of the Most High. Its leaders are the 
bishops of Peru. Its platform is such as to give joy to every apostle 
of the liturgical movement, and in fact to everyone concerned with 
the deepening of true Christian life. We pray that it may be suc- 
cessful, and not merely effect a “‘change of regime’’ but penetrate 
into every fiber of all who come under its influence. At the same 
time, it arouses the hope that the hierarchy of our own United 
States may in time sponsor a similar national program of liturgical 
activity, and thus further officially and collectively what so many 
among them have already approved and encouraged individually. 

The program as given below is part of a pastoral letter in 
which the Peruvian hierarchy eloquently describe the basic impor- 
tance of the liturgy, enumerate the causes leading to its neglect, 
and legislate means for restoring it to its proper role in the forma- 
tion of Catholic life. We translate from Revista Liturgica Argen- 
tina (Vol. III, No. 28, pp. 249-50). 

“1. The active participation of the faithful in the sacred 
mysteries and in the public and solemn prayer of the Church 
must be secured at all costs; for it is the primary and indispensable 
source of the truly Christian spirit, the universal and most fruitful 
means of giving worship to God and of sanctifying self. 

“2. The participation of the people in the liturgical functions 
should be complete: they should follow the texts, and take part 
in the chant and the sacred ceremonies. 

‘3. Since the holy sacrifice of the Mass is the center of the 
sacred liturgy, the faithful should strive to secure the greatest pos- 
sible internal and external participation in it. They should feel 
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that they are in a certain manner co-celebrants with the priest; 
they should communicate in Mass, and not occupy themselves 
with anything except the Mass itself during its celebration. 


“4, The parish, the primary cell of the hierarchical institu- 
tions and the direct instrument of the pastoral activity of the 
bishop, is the traditional home of the Christians. These should 
therefore contribute to its life and splendor with all the means 
at their disposal, assisting at all the functions, but above all at 
the parochial liturgy. They may never forget that the intensity of 
Christian life is in direct proportion to the vigor with which the 
life of the parish flourishes, and that the latter will be fruitful in 
its activity to the degree in which the liturgy is cultivated in it. 

“5. Since the liturgy is the most fruitful means for the edu- 
cation of the spirit and of Christian life, all those who are charged 
with religious instruction must give it the character of a truly litur- 
gical catechesis: it must be a vital presentation of the faith, and a 
preparation of the faithful for their active participation in the acts 
of public worship. 

“6. In order that the popularization of liturgical piety be- 
come effective, there must be propagated a knowledge and use of 
the official books of the Church, especially the missal, in the ver- 
nacular. In assisting at holy Mass, all the faithful should use the 
missal, instead of those numerous other devotional books which 
cater to sentimentalism and lead away from true and solid Chris- 
tian piety. 

“7. The following should be inculcated on the faithful: a) 
that the pastors, either themselves or through another priest dele- 
gated by them and entrusted with the task, have (according to 
Canons 1330 and 1331) the duty of preparing the children of 
their parish for first Communion; b) that nothing may be placed 
in the churches nor taken away, nothing introduced nor ordained, 
without the consent of the pastor or of the priest responsible for 
the church; c) that the faithful are all obliged to receive baptism, 
matrimony, Viaticum and extreme unction in their own parish, 
and if possible, from the hands of their own pastor; d) that the 
conduct of those who for the sake of greater solemnity or for 
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other extrinsic reasons receive these sacraments outside of their own 
proper parish is to be condemned. 

“We bishops of this ecclesiastical province of Peru accept as 
our own the ideal of the liturgical renascence, which we explained 
to you when writing concerning liturgical piety. Pope Benedict 
XV gave it direction and extolled its importance in the following 
words: “To spread among the faithful a true understanding of 
the liturgy; to awaken in their souls a holy taste for the formulas, 
rites and chants wherewith, in union with the Church, the mother 
of all, they give worship to God; to attract them to an active 
participation in the holy mysteries and in the ecclesiastical feasts— 
all this cannot but wonderfully serve to reunite the people with 
the priest, to lead them back to the Church, to animate their piety, 
to inject new vigor into their faith, and to better their lives.’ 

“In order that this norm may the more easily be put into 
practice, we intend to celebrate a National Liturgical Congress, 
prepared for by several Liturgical Weeks which we shall announce 
in proper time. We now already exhort the venerable clergy, both 
diocesan and regular, to prepare suitable topics for these Weeks, 
with the purpose of rooting out all external practices of worship 
not in conformity with the liturgical spirit, as well as all those 
profane customs which are far removed from the true spirit of the 
sacred liturgy. In their place should be implanted norms in har- 
mony with the above program, which will produce in our clergy 
and people a flourishing liturgical life.’’ 





° 


THE MISSAL AND THE ARM OE THE LAW 


I was having breakfast at Wally’s Place, following Mass 
at the Cathedral, my missal beside me on the counter, when a 
police officer of the motorcycling variety came in and sat down 
near me. His machine was parked at the curb and he had turned 
up his radio to such a volume that anyone within the block could 
not but follow the peregrinations of the police. It was a diversion 
from the usual mode of gulping our coffee, so the eight or ten of 
us followed the staccato monotony of the voice at the police mike 
— ‘Calling car five. . . . Calling car five... .” 
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Suddenly the officer drew all the attention my way. Though 
I had never seen the gentleman before, he turned toward me and 
without further ado spoke in a voice that was far from a polite 
whisper: ‘“Were you at Mass this morning?’’ Just that—nothing 
more. 

‘“‘Mass?”’ Everyone in the restaurant was looking at me. 
Taken aback as I was, I managed somehow to fumble: ‘““Wh-why, 
yes. Yes.” 

“I got one of those missals. My wife gave it to me. Mine's a 
Sunday one.’’ He spoke without preamble and in the same tone 
he would have used to hand me a ticket. 

By this time all eyes were centered on this mysterious black 
book in its black case. As I glanced about I caught the faces of the 
customers. After all, a missal, phonetically speaking, was a con- 
cealed weapon, and there was no denying my furtive look. 

The voice from the radio at the curb momentarily interrupted 
our conversation—if such it might be called. Then the man in 
uniform was facing me again: ‘““You know, these missals sure 
make Mass different. I like ‘em.” 

“Yes, that’s true. It lets you know what it’s all about.” I 
was still somewhat lost and groped about for an appropriate an- 
swer. ‘Yes, it’s different with the missal, all right. No reason for 
saying we've ‘attended Mass’ when we've been reciting a rosary.”’ 

By this time curiosity had taken over the rest of the place. 
They watched the officer get off his stool, doughnut in one hand 
and a cup of coffee in the other, and saunter toward me. ‘That's 
a daily missal, ain’t it? How do those daily ones work? Compli- 
cated, ain’t they?” 

I picked up the missal, slipped it out of the cover. ““Oh, no, 
it’s not so complicated—after you get somewhat used to it.”’ 

He took a bite of his doughnut. I opened the book at the 
ribbon: ‘‘Here’s the feast for today.’” He leaned over my shoulder, 
one ear for me, one for the radio. ““Up in front here are the 
regular parts—the ordinary.”’ 

He swallowed some coffee. ““Yeah, always the same prayers. 
I got that in mine—” 
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I went on: ‘Then, in the back here—’’ The radio-calls in 
the background dinned on, calling car this one and that one. Very 
interesting, but unimportant now, for breakfasters in Wally’s 
Place seem to have decided that the copper, I, something called 
“‘missal,’’ had all the earmarks of a mystery story. 


HILARY LEIGHTON BARTH 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Oo 


LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 
How TO FORM A CHAPTER 


Our Chapter, dedicated to St. Benedict, was founded last 
November among the men belonging to the study club of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine at Our Lady of Mercy Church 
(New York). We introduced the use of the divine office with 
Compline, having for our text the pamphlet Into Thy Hands. 
The office was recited in common after our weekly meetings, at 
first in English, then in Latin. After several weeks of practice with 
Compline, those men who wished to learn the other hours of the 
office purchased copies of the Day Hours. Since three members of 
the Chapter had already a thorough experience in the recitation 
of the office, the task of instructing our ‘‘pioneer’’ group was con- 
siderably lightened. The men were first taught the simple “‘little 
hours,’’ then Prime, and finally Vespers and Lauds. It is surpris- 
ing how much enthusiasm was shown as the men gradually learned 
to pray the official prayer of the Church. For the last month, the 
members of St. Benedict’s Chapter have gathered in the church 
before the regular meeting for the recitation of Vespers in Eng- 
lish; the meeting over, the Chapter would assemble again for the 
Latin recitation of Compline. We have chosen this balance between 
English and Latin because we feel that a closer union to the liturgy 
of the Church will come about if more of the laity can become 
familiar with the Latin language. 

Although consisting of only ten members, the Chapter has 
been the cause of renewed interest in the liturgy among the 
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other members of the study club. We are hoping to found another 
chapter during our next season, when a complete Catholic Action 
program is to be inaugurated. It has been planned that during the 
study club sessions of the coming year, Compline be recited in 
English by all. This, as in the case of our present Chapter, will no 
doubt attract even more men to the use of the other parts of the 
office. 

Among other things, our Chapter plans to sponsor a Missa 
Recitata at one of our parochial Sunday Masses during the coming 
year. It will be a wonderful thing if this can be made a permanent 
institution in our parish. A liturgical exhibit to acquaint the aver- 
age layman with the public worship of the Church is also under 
consideration. This will take place, no doubt, some time later in 
the year. 

We are deeply indebted to St. Joseph’s Center, League of the 
Divine Office, in this city for their cooperation in the founding of 
our work. Much assistance was rendered by giving us advice con- 
cerning the formation of a Chapter, instructing us in the praying 
of the hours, as also in helping the distribution of the texts needed. 
For this we are deeply grateful. 

We trust that this short account may be of help to any other 
groups who are undertaking the spread of the liturgical movement, 
a thing which must indeed be very close to the Heart of Christ. 


ST. BENEDICT CHAPTER 


(per) EDWARD L. PLANK 
New York City 





° 
LITURGICAL We extend a most hearty, fraternal welcome to 
BRIEFS The Church and the People, the new liturgical 


monthly published by Prinknash Abbey, Glouces- 
ter, England. The first issue was that of May. Although only four- 
teen pages in size, it was impressively filled with an abundance 
of good things. The purpose of the magazine is thus stated by 
Abbot Wilfrid Upson in the Foreword: ““The primary purpose: 
that it may overcome this difficulty (little time for serious reading 
on the part of parish priests) by the regular supply of readable 
articles of a not too ‘highbrow’ nature, which will be welcomed 
as material for practical instructions on everything connected with 
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the Church. . . . Another group which we hope will welcome our 
new magazine is formed by teachers in secondary and elementary 
schools who may be called upon for the religious instruction of 
the young. . . . Finally, there is a steadily increasing number of 
the laity really eager to know more of the fundamentals of their 
religion as expressed through the liturgy, and who for various 
reasons are unable to settle down to its serious consideration.” 
The annual subscription price is one dollar. May the new venture 
have a long and flourishing career, and may it contribute mightily 
to the restoration of the people to the worship and life of the 
Church. 


The Summer School of Liturgical Music being held at St. 
Michael’s College, Toronto, July 3rd to 22nd, is under the dis- 
tinguished patronage of eleven members of the Canadian hier- 
archy. The School was begun last year, and met with such success 
that its sponsors decided to make an annual event of it. Besides 
the classes in chant, polyphony, conducting, organ, etc., there are 
courses in ‘‘Liturgy as the Basis and Inspiration of Chant’ by our 
associate editor, Rev. Vincent Kennedy, C.S.B., and ‘The Cul- 
tural Sources of Sacred Music,’”’ by Rev. G. B. Phelan. 


Another project that has received the warm approval of a 
number of Canadian bishops is the apostolate of the Social Forum, 
Canadian counterpart of the Catholic Worker of this country. At 
the second convention of the Social Forum groups recently held at 
Ottawa, a definite program was formulated, according to which 
“the four characteristic activities of the groups, in the order of 
importance, shall be: 1) propaganda, 2) liturgical activity, 3) 
study, 4) corporal works of mercy.’’ The Apostolic Delegate to 
Canada honored the meeting with his presence, and in an address 
paid high tribute to the work that is being accomplished. We 
heartily recommend the Soctal Forum to our readers. Every issue 
contains One or more well-written articles on the liturgy of the 
season, or on the application of the liturgy to social questions; 
and its crusade for social justice is distinguished by exceptionally 
clear thinking and fearless zeal. It furnishes a splendid example 
of how conscious living with the Church can and must be the 
basis for an enlightened social activity. Address: 306 Cumberland 
Street, Ottawa. Single copies, 3 cents; by mail, 35 cents a year, 
bundle lots, $2.00 per 100. 


' The phenomenal success of the Jocist movement, especially 
in Belgium and France and more recently in England and Canada, 
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and its great mission of Christianizing the worker and the entire 
industrial set-up, is beginning to receive its due amount of atten- 
tion in the United States. Less well publicized is the distinctly 
liturgical orientation of the spirituality which is its driving force. 
The Jocist program for 1939 has as its primary spiritual aim: 
“Soutenons le mouvement liturgique.”” Among the ten means of 
achieving their purpose are the following directive norms: “‘Always 
be on time for Mass, and stay until the end. . . . As far as possible, 
go to the front of the church, in order that you can the better 
follow the Mass with the priest. . . . Nobody at Mass without a 
missal! All those capable of using one should have a daily missal, 
or at least a missal for Sundays and feast days. ... As a minimum 
of active participation, we must at least answer with the responses, 
Et cum spiritu tuo, Amen, Sed libera nos a malo, Deo gratias, and 
those at the gospel and preface. . . . Sunday Mass—Communion 
Mass. . . . Assistance at the parish Mass! . . . Teaching the Mass 
with slides, etc. This is an important means of teaching the liturgy 
to the people and of leading them to live it. . . . Learn to serve the 
Mass. Don’t leave this position of honor exclusively to children. 
We should take a legitimate pride in being servers at Mass. .. . The 
‘organization’ should take part at nuptial and funeral Masses. Let 
us make an effort on these occasions to emphasize the simple and 
family-like character of the liturgical services.’ 


The golden jubilee of ordination of Msgr. Camillus Calle- 
waert, one of the prime movers of the liturgical renewal in Bel- 
gium and a writer who throughout his life has devoted himself 
to the advance of liturgical science, was the occasion of an impos- 
ing array of tributes to his apostolic activity. Five cardinals, the 
Apostolic Nuntius to Belgium, and numerous bishops, prelates 
and fellow scholars sing his praises in the June-July number of 
Liturgisch Parochieblad. As early as 1907, Msgr. Callewaert 
started his “‘Cercle Liturgique’’ at Bruges, a small liturgical acad- 
emy designed to arouse an interest in the Church’s public wor- 
ship among the laity. The now flourishing Liturgical Weeks of 
the Netherlands owe their beginning to him. He is best known, 
however, for his Institutiones Liturgicae, textbooks for liturgy in 
the seminary, widely used and highly regarded by all who desire 
this course to be more than a training in rubrics. ORATE FRATRES 
gratefully acknowledges its debt to the learned researches of. Msgr. 
Callewaert, and takes pleasure in associating itself with the uni- 
versal good wishes extended to the jubilarian. 
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When Bishop Rastouil recently took possession of his see of 
Limoges, France, he wished to be able to say with the Supreme 
Pastor: ‘I know my sheep, and my sheep know me.” Accord- 
ing, he visited each of the seventeen deaneries on successive days. 
Each day the meeting of bishop and priests was begun by a Missa 
Recitata, celebrated by Bishop Rastouil himself. At the public 
assembly that followed, he first of all emphasized the importance 
of communal offering of the Sacrifice for the development of 
Christian life and sentiment, and urged that the dialog Mass be 
introduced in all the parishes of his diocese. 


The annual People’s Mass for Peace was held at Westminster 
Cathedral on Whit Monday. It has become a tradition that this 
united act of sacrifice and supplication take the form of a congre- 
gationally sung Mass. Public practices were held for several weeks 
preceding the event. This year Gregorian Mass No. 1 was chosen. 
The cathedral was crowded, and according to newspaper accounts, 
the vast congregation joined with a will, and with impressive uni- 
son, in the singing. Cardinal Hinsley, who has repeatedly expressed 
his support of the ideals of the liturgical movement, had asked his 
flock to participate actively, and himself presided at the Mass. 


The liturgical movement in Portugal lost its guiding spirit 
and most able representative in the death of Dom Antonio Coelho, 
O.S.B. It was due to his initiative that the liturgical congresses 
of Vila Real and Braga were celebrated, which formally launched 
the movement on a national scale. Since 1926 he was editor of 
the liturgical periodical Opus Det. His Curso de Liturgia Romana 
in five volumes is used in all the seminaries of Portugal, and has 
been translated into French, Italian and Spanish. May Christ, the 
Great Liturgist, grant His faithful servant an intimate share in the 
eternal praises of heaven. 


oO 


COMMUNICATIONS 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LITURGICAL REFORM 


To the Editor:—Last Good Friday and Holy Saturday I heard a Roman 
emperor being prayed for in church! This led me to reflect that very 
trifling alterations in the liturgical text could convert these prayers into 
excellent ones for the president of the United States. St. Paul tells us we 
should pray for rulers, but this duty in the United States is largely leit 
to be performed in private. Rarely, and then generally only on Thanks- 
giving Day, is Archbishop Carroll’s “Prayer for the Church and Civil 
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Authorities” said, but that is all. There are, I know, some who would 
object to our first prelate’s prayer as unsuitable, but I think it should 
be recited more frequently than it is. It is a link with the past, and it 
has a fine cighteenth century ring that puts our modern prose tu shame. 
From a liturgical standpoint, it is at least better than the prayers now 
said after Low Mass. Perhaps it could be said on election day, on presi- 
dential and gubernatorial inauguration days, etc. I personally would like 
to see such prayers incorporated into the liturgy itself, and for this rea- 
son mention my experience of last Holy Week. 

Your articles on feast days (Father Reinhold) have interested me 
very much. Corpus Christi, Sacred Heart, Precious Blood, are all feasts 
which probably should be more secondary than they are. In some cases I 
think it would be a good idea to follow our ancestor’s habit of attaching 
their devotions to Sundays. They were devoted to the Good Shepherd, 
and to them the second Sunday after Easter made a great appeal. Yet we 
do not feel the liturgy of that day to be out of place. Of necessity, each 
Sunday must give prominence to some particular aspect of our Lord’s 
life or teaching. Christ the Healer could come on the twenty-third Sun- 
day after Pentecost. Our Lady of Miracles on the second after Epiphany, 
Transfiguration on the second in Lent, etc. I think there might also be 
precedent for having each lesson of a second nocturn deal with a different 
saint in the event the number of saint days should be reduced. 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 
J. H. F. 
Pontiac, Michigan 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK: THE MISSAL 


To the Editor:—Some time ago a gentleman wrote to me his impressions 
after using a missal for some months. He says: 


“The missal in the beginning is at least a mechanical check on the 
intellect that prevents wool gathering and distraction. It is an antidote 
to routine. . . . In short, it may change one from something like a specta- 
tor to a conscious participant. Beyond that, the missal is a concrete, per- 
manent, visible lesson. In the year’s cycle the reader of a missal finds that, 
in a book devoted exclusively to the Mass, he has examined every doctrine 
of the faith and has paid tribute to the roll of honor per excellence of 
the Church. What has been a belief becomes a realization: the importance 
of the Mass. It is inevitable that one’s reverence and devotion to the holy 
Eucharist should increase. It is likewise probable that in honoring the 
saints he will take some satisfaction in knowing that he belongs just as 
much as they did, with the same hopes held out to him. One forgets 
about the duty of going to Mass. It is like doing a kindness for one’s 
mother. There is no thought of the obligation. It is done because it is a 
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pleasure caused by love. This is just my own reaction. Naturally, I give 
the missal the credit of bringing good resolutions to fulfilment. No doubt 
there are other means, but the missal is like cash in a business transaction. 
Cash gets results, where credit or security never have a chance.” 
Perhaps his reactions may inspire others to make better use of their 
missals. 
In Domino, 


(Rev.) A. F. BRuDER 


Convent Station, New Jersey 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE BELIEVER’S CHRIST. By Rev. Ludwig Koesters, S.J. Translated from 
the German by Rev. Joseph W. Grundner. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 

Mo. 1939. Pp. 416. Cloth, $3.25. 

In four parts (the question, the fact, the proof, the mystery) and 
fifteen chapters the author treats of the divinity of Christ. The first part 
is a clear exposition of the problem. Part two considers the fact of our 
faith in Christ, the futility of all attacks upon this dogma both in the 
past and at present, the unchanging teaching of the Church concerning 
it since the first centuries, and finally, the picture of Christ as presented 
in the Gospels. In the next part, Father Koesters by way of introduction 
quotes pagan and Christian documents to prove the historical existence 
of Christ. Then he develops at length the proofs for His divinity: the 
witness of St. Paul, and Christ’s testimony of Himself in all the Gospels, 
explained in particular in St. John and confirmed by His miracles, above 
all, the miracle of the resurrection. After these apologetic treatises, the 
author in the fourth and last part considers the dogmatic truths which 
are primarily involved in and in their turn cast light upon the divinity 
of Christ: the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Corpus Christi mysticum. 

The book is outstanding by reason of the abundant and solid nature 
of its contents, its clarity of exposition and logic of argument. The au- 
thor is master of his topic and knows how to present it so that it will 
give answer to many problems of our own day. That his work was ad- 
dressed originally to a German audience is evident from his concern to 
show that Rosenberg and Bergmann, the so-called scientific apologists for 
National Socialism, are nothing else than final representatives of the Eng- 
lish and French enlightenment. 

The book is not intended primarily for theologians but rather for 
the educated laity. But pastors of city parishes will also find much and 
welcome material for apologetic purposes. 

The bibliography is a good indication of the general character of 
the work. The author disclaims completeness for it, but it contains, be- 
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sides the usual apologetic and exegetical literature of past and present, a 
good selection of popular and more literary christological works. There 
is a thorough index. 

J. G. 


BEYOND THE ALTAR RAIL. By Rev. Thomas H. Moore, S.J. Fordham 
University Press, New York, N. Y. 1939. Pp. xi-112. Cloth, $1.25. 
Beyond the Altar Rail is a short quasi-popular treatment of the 

sacrifice of the Mass. In the first four chapters the author treats the 

nature of sacrifice in generzl and the theology of the Mass-sacrifice, fol- 
lowing the theory presented by Father Maurice de la Taille, S.J., in his 

Mysterium Fidei. These chapters serve as a basis for a better understand- 

ing of the Mass ritual, which is explained in the last six chapters of the 

book. The author has made use of this particular explanation of the 

Mass as sacrifice, not because it is the only one or necessarily the most 

widely accepted, but to avoid confusion, “‘so that the reader . . . may 

have a clear idea of the meaning and symbolism of our Sacrifice, the better 
to play his part in its offering” (p. xi). His approach to the Mass as 
sacrifice is in perfect harmony with the liturgical spirit and aim. He 
stresses the fact that the Mass is not just a necessary preamble to the 
Communion service, and that the action of the Sacrifice is not solely 
the priest’s affair. Hence the title, Beyond the Altar Rail, signifying that 
while it is the proper work of the priesthood to offer the Sacrifice, it is the 
people together with the priest who share in different degrees the priest- 
hood of Christ. Hence those who kneel beyond the altar rail must be co- 
offerers. “The altar rail is not a wall of division but rather a bond of 

union” (p. 38). 

College students and seminarians will find here a lucid explanation 
of the Mass-sacrifice both from a theological and a ritual standpoint. Par- 
ish discussion groups also should find it useful. It is not to be ranked 
with, e.g., Father Parsch’s The Liturgy of the Mass; but as a brief state- 
ment of what the Mass is and means it is adequate and stimulating. 

O. J. E. 


THE HAPPY LIFE. By St. Augustine. Translated and Annotated by Ludwig 

ag B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1939. Pp. v-152. Cloth, 

The policy of publishing translations of the works of the Fathers 
into idiomatic and unacademic English deserves the heartiest possible wel- 
come. Our glorious heritage of patristic spirituality is virtually inacces- 
sible to the average person, who instead has to content himself with floods 
of modern works which by comparison are uninspired and mediocre in- 
deed. We hope that the Herder Book Company will continue their pio- 
neering work in this field. 
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The translation under review is a model of its kind. Latin original 
and English version are on opposite pages; a good introduction—perhap» 
more scholarly than would have been necessary for the purposes of the 
book—and explanatory notes take care of all needs and reasonable demands. 

Personally, however, we sincerely regret that this particular work of 
St. Augustine was selected as a starter. For it is unrepresentative of the 
best in St. Augustine. It was written at a time when he had as yet an 
incomplete, not to say erroneous, understanding of faith and of Chris- 
tian life. It was the first step in the development of the great doctor of 
the spiritual life, and as such is a valuable document for students of his 
thought. But the strictly intellectualist outlook on Christ and Christianity 
represented by this youthful work is a far cry from the “doctor amoris” 
and the “doctor gratiae”’ of later and more mature years. 

ie i. 


HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. St. Benedict's Press, St. Joseph, Minn. 1939. Pp. 

64. Paper, n. p. g. 

A handy companion booklet to the St. Gregory Hymnal when copies 
of the latter can not be afforded for the individual singers (e.g., in religi- 
ous vacation schools). It contains the text of about forty English hymns 
and of several Latin ones, including those for Benediction. Also included 
are the words for all the sung parts of the Requiem and the ordinary 
parts of a Missa Cantata. Thus, if melodies have once been mastered, quite 
a repertory can be built up with the help of these inexpensive and neat 
little booklets. 

G. L. D. 


ONE ONLY CHRIST. By the Abbé Charles Grimaud. Translated from the 

French by the Rt. Rev. James F. Newcomb. Benziger Bros., New York, 

N. Y. 1939. Pp. xiv-256. Cloth, $2.50. 

In the last few years an entire series of books on the mystical body 
of Christ have appeared. A few of them have been excellent, many medi- 
ocre, some never should have seen the light of day. The work under con- 
sideration professes to be a more popular presentation of the great doc- 
trine and is—like most works of French origin—pleasant and easy to read. 
Such a presentation is decidedly called for, so that the faithful at large 
may become conversant with this vivifying truth. One can hardly expect 
the ordinary Christian to wade through a scholarly work on the subject, 
with its divisions and distinctions, its discussions of disputed points, and 
so on. But—and this is an important consideration—a popular treatise 
may not, in its effort to be popular, offend against essential completeness. 
Just this, perhaps, makes it more difficult to write a successful popular 
work than a “scholarly” one. Yet precisely in this respect the author, in 
this reviewer’s opinion, seems to have failed. What he has written is good, 
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but the treatment appears inadequate and incomplete. In any work on the 
mystical body of Christ the réle of the sacraments can scarcely be stressed 
too strongly. Yet baptism is disposed of in slightly more than a page. 
The treatment of Communion is excellent and to be highly recommended. 
The rest of the sacraments, however, are barely more than mentioned in 
a single paragraph! Before beginning this work, the author seems to have 
determined that all of the six parts into which One Only Christ is divided 
were to be of equal length and then forced his matter into this rigid pre- 
conceived form. The pity is that, from what he has written, one gathers 
that the Abbé is eminently qualified to have given us the adequate popa- 
lar treatise on the mystical body we are still in need of. 
G. J. R. 


PAUL. By Rev. C. Lattey, S.J. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1939. 

Pp. 182. Cloth, $2.00. 

This work on the person and theology of St. Paul, appearing in the 
Religion and Culture Series, directs its appeal also to the lay reader. There 
is room for more of the Pauline spirit in our Christianity. “The unique 
figure and epochal life-work of the Apostle of the Gentiles have for men 
of every age and zone a significance that ever and anew urges an exposi- 
tion and practical application best suited to the conditions and needs of 
the times. The vast number of books on St. Paul is striking evidence of 
the ever youthful attractiveness and inexhaustible nature of the subject. 
No one can strive for an understanding of St. Paul without growing in 
the knowledge of Christ.” Thus wrote our present Holy Father two years 
ago in recommendation of a monumental work on St. Paul (Paulus, by 
Dr. J. Holzner). The need of Pauline studies is still great in our language, 
and Father Lattey’s latest contribution deserves appreciation. The author 
builds on thorough acquaintance with Pauline problems. The brief chap- 
ters, arranged in coherent series, stand out as clear-cut solutions of age- 
old questions. This gives the book a strongly theological tone, but Paul 
the Apostle does not sufficiently emerge to grip and attach the reader to 
his dominating personality. We see glimpses of him, charming profiles; 
we hear his voice and are startled by the clarity and force of his mind; 
but we remain too far from his person to feel the pulsation of his fiery 
nature, “aglow with Christ.” After all, only a deeper study of Paul’s 
Epistles can give that familiarity, and it is the chief purpose of this book 
to make them more intelligible. 

B. A. S. 


PEACE AND PACIFISM. By Humphry Beevor. The Centenary Press, London, 
England. 1938. Pp. 227. Cloth, 5s. 


The wars of the present and the rumors of worse wars to come in- 
sistently demand from sincere Christians a renewed inquiry into the moral 
problem raised by war. Peace and Pacifism is an Anglo-Catholic study of 
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the question. The writer’s position is akin to that of the English society, 
Pax, and the American Catholic Worker group. He rejects absolute paci- 
fism; while adopting the principles of St. Thomas on war, he subjects 
them to a searching examination for their contemporary applicability. A 
re-thinking and restatement of the old principles on war is very much 
needed today. The present study does some of this re-thinking. Unlike 
many current discussions of war, it does not forget that wars are not due 
to human wickedness alone but to the work of the Powers of Darkness, 
and that therefore material means and human resources alone are not suf- 
ficient to avoid them. This makes none the less imperative the need for 
earnest work for peace by the removal of the conditions which lead to the 
horrors of modern war. One criticism. The discussion of the relation of 
means to end on pages 62ff. suffers from an infelicity of expression. 
Means which are evil in themselves are spoken of as sometimes justified 
because they contribute to a good end. This sounds like saying that what 
is intrinsically immoral can be moral, which can scarcely be the writer’s 
intention. The same criticism applies to the statement on page 63: “how- 
ever good the end proposed, it is wrong to use means which are per se 
sinful in order to attain it, until one has exhausted all other means possi- 
ble.” What is intrinsically sinful cannot be made morally good by extrin- 
sic circumstances. E. K. 


LES PROFONDEURS DE L’AME (The Depths of the Soul). Etudes de Psy- 
chologie et de Morale. By Dr. I. Klug. Translated from the German by 
Abbé E. Robin. Editions Salvator. Mulhouse (Haut Rhin), France. 1939. 
Pp. 492. Paper, 45 fr. 

The writings of the late Professor Klug achieved a well-deserved 
reputation in pre-Hitler Germany. Among them his Tiefen der Seele, of 
which the present work is a French translation, was one of the best re- 
ceived, appearing in eight editions within fifteen years. It is a valuable 
attempt to make accessible to the priest in his capacity of confessor and 
guide of souls and to educators generally the aid that biology, psychoana- 
lysis and psychotherapy can give to the analysis of character and to the 
concrete solution of the problems of the moral life. As there is a moral 
theology which deals with principles, so this book presents a kind of 
moral psychology. It was the merit of Dr. Klug to be among the first to 
appreciate the help which the moral theologian and all who have the 
responsibility of guiding human beings could get from the psychoana- 
lysts, despite their frequently unsound and one-sided philosophies. It is 
easier today than it was two decades ago to disengage from these unsound 
philosophies the reliable scientific acquisitions of psychoanalysis and of 
biology as it deals with the influence of heredity and environment on 
human action and conduct. 

To an outsider the translation seems a fluent version of the occasion- 
ally difficult German. It is regrettable that the bibliography consists al- 
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most exclusively of German works, most of them dating from the 1920’s, 
the latest books mentioned being of 1932 and 1933. 
E. K. 


POUR MIEUX SERVIR (To Serve More Faithfully). By Canon P. Glorieux. 
Librairie de la Jeunesse Ouvriére, Paris, France. Pp. 191. Paper, 10 fr. 


Canon Glorieux, after having examined in previous books the nature 
of the Jocist life, how to unify it by centering it in the doctrine of the 
mystical body, how to direct it, treats in this volume of the sanctifica- 
tion of those priests who have been chosen by God “to arm the faithful, 
to prepare them for their activity as members of Christ, to sanctify, 
enlighten, form, stimulate and sustain, so that each in his place may 
respond to what his Master expects of him” (p. 21). 

It is obvious that holiness of life is required for the sincere attempt 
to fulfil such a réle. But how acquire this holiness—especially when the 
apostolate makes such heavy and constant demands on the chaplain’s 
time? Canon Glorieux’ answer is that the Jocist chaplain must be sancti- 
fied by, in and through the ministry. But this does not mean that he 
dispenses with those time-honored priestly practices: spiritual reading, 
study of Scripture, mental prayer, etc. On the contrary. But he writes 
with especial conviction and deepest fervor on the part the Mass and the 
divine office play in the priestly life. 

As with Canon Glorieux’ other books, though primarily written for 
Jocists and Jocist chaplains, every priest will find valuable spiritual nour- 
ishment here. Moreover, what the author has to say carries the conviction 


which only personal practice can impart. 
E. A. L. 


LES RITES ET LES PRIERES DU S. SACRIFICE DE LA MESSE (The 
Rites and Prayers of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass). Vol. I: La Messe 
des Catechumens. By Canon Aug. Croegaert. Bonne Presse, Averbode, 
Belgium. 1938. Pp. xxviii-241, with 18 plates. Paper, 30 fr., cloth, 40 fr. 
This is the first of a two-volume work on the ceremonies and prayers 

of the Mass. The present volume treats the Mass of the Catechumens 

under eight headings: the introit, the salutation at the altar and the sign 
of the cross at the beginning of Mass, the prayers at the foot of the altar, 
the Kyrie eleison, the Gloriz, the liturgical prayer addressed to the Father 
through Jesus Christ the high priest of the New Covenant, the lessons 
and epistles, the gospel, and the Credo. One chapter is devoted to each 
heading, every chapter being introduced by a general outline of the sub- 
ject under consideration and followed by a bibliography and a set of 
questions. Preceding the treatment of the Mass are four helpful and 
igstructive chapters on the dignity of the Christian altar, the Mass and 
the cult of the martyrs, the development of the Roman stational liturgy 
under Constantine, and the division of the Mass. The plan of the book 
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is to give the historical origins of the various ceremonies, the meaning 
and purpose of the accompanying prayers, and the liturgical applications 
along with practical suggestions. 

Canon Croegaert has produced a type of book the need of which 
is happily being more and more recognized. People are using the missal, 
but the use of the missal as mere missal cannot but go the way of all 
novelties. The faithful must learn to understand the prayers they pray 
and the ceremonies they perform or see performed. This book is an attempt 
to help bring about such understanding. Its thoroughness and clarity of 
presentation distinguish it from several other attempts of a similar nature. 
It ought to be most welcome to those for whom it was prepared: pastors 
eager to explain the Mass to their people, religion teachers in high school 
and college, and parish discussion groups who want to know the Mass. 
It is a book done according to a definite plan, complete without being 
too detailed, and it will do much toward making participation in the 
holy Sacrifice more intelligible and more devotional. 


O. J. E. 


DAS WORT DES LEBENS (The Word of Life). By Rev. Iwan von Kologri- 
wof, S.J. Friederich Pustet Verlag, Regensburg, Germany. 1938. Pp. 
408. Paper, RM. 6.50. 

“Living Dogma” cquld well serve as a subtitle to this important 
christological treatise. The author is a convert from Russian orthodoxy, 
and was formerly an officer of the hussar bodyguard of the Czar. His 
burning zeal and love of Christ animate the entire volume. 

After an introductory chapter on the Logos concept, the author 
begins with the Trinity, treats of the Incarnation, original sin, and grace, 
and then leads over to the doctrine of the mystical body. His profound 
knowledge of the Church Fathers, especially the Greek, and his wide ac- 
quaintance with modern profane and religious literature, in particular 
that of Russia and France, insure to his work both lasting worth and 
present actuality. It is a thoroughly Catholic book, matured through deep 
and prayerful study. In many respects it reminds one of Karl Adams 
Christ Our Brother, with which it can stand favorable comparison. The 
author insists that a re-Christianization of the world will never be accom- 
plished by means of Catholic organizations and societies peripheral to the 
essential nature of the Church, but solely through a conscious return to 
the central dogma of Christ living in His mystical body. The highest 
praise that can be accorded Das Wort des Lebens is that it is able to give 
valuable assistance in this process of return. 

J. G. 


CATHOLIC MEN OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF SAN FRANCISCO, San 
Francisco, Calif.: Catholic Action. The Church in Action. 1939. Pp. 69. 
Paper, $.25 
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